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ARE YOU READY TO 
SAVE THE WORLD? 

It's time you know the truth. You are a 
member of the Cahills, the most powerful 
family in the world. A shadowy organiza¬ 
tion known only as the Vespers is on the 
move, and the Cahills need YOUR help to 
stop them . . . before it's too late. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


To whom it may concern. 

The information in this book comes from the Cahill vault, 
which means that none of it was meant for your eyes. Over 
the past 500 years, a number of exceedingly dangerous items 
have been placed in the vault for safekeeping — assassination 
orders, confession-filled diaries, treasure maps, and many 
other items that I know better than to list here. Documents 
that have sparked wars, incited revolutions, and led to the 
downfall of governments, kings, and empires. 

It was not my idea to make this material public. I was 
given specific instructions by my former employer, William 
McIntyre, to protect the information in the vault. However, 
after recent tragic events, it looks like I’m taking orders from 
someone new — someone who believes that the Cahill Files 
are essential to the security of the Cahill family. . . and the 
world at large. 

And so, the vault has been opened. Do with these stories 
what you will. But when you find yourself weighed down by 
the secrets and scandals that shaped history, just remember 
one thing: I told you so. 




THE REDCOAT CHASE 


Maryland, 1814 

Frederick Warren knew he shouldn’t do it. He knew his parents would be angry, and 
that he would be punished and told he was too old for childish pranks. But he could 
worry about punishment after the fact. At that moment, on a dark August dawn, 
Frederick needed a good hard laugh to lighten the mood. And what his parents didn’t 
know wouldn’t hurt them. 

It was 1814, and America had been at war for two years with no sign of the conflict 
letting up. Everyone was feeling the effects — soaring prices of food, a constant 
shortage of money, and living with the threat that, at any time, the British could 
attack. 

Frederick’s parents had seemed particularly frayed lately, his mother taking care of 
guests at their Maryland inn with resignation, sighing as she spooned stews at night 
or stirred porridge in the morning. All Frederick’s father could talk about was the 
course of the war, which pressed closer and closer to their doorsteps, the British army 
advancing more each day. It seemed to Frederick that no one had smiled in years, let 
alone laughed. 

So earlier that morning, before his mother readied breakfast, Frederick carefully 
replaced the sugar in his mother’s fancy pewter sugar bowls with salt. Now, as he 
brewed a pot of tea and stacked a tower of golden toast on a tray for their crabbiest 
guest, Frederick chuckled to himself. His parents had been preoccupied that morning 
and hadn’t noticed his little trick. Their town hall meetings had been starting earlier 
and earlier before the sun rose, and pressing later and later into the night, too. The 
inn responsibilities were increasingly falling to Frederick. 

This week alone, his parents had been laboring over sketches for evacuation maps 
and serving on committees planning what to do should the British reach town — 
where to take shelter, where to find stashed food, the least conspicuous back roads 


out of town. Frederick wasn’t sure where his parents received their information, or 
why they were always the first to find out everything. It seemed to Frederick that his 
parents were always whom other people turned to when they needed to be 
comforted, when they needed a plan in times of crisis, and, most of all, when they 
needed information no one else could seem to get. 

In the breakfast room, Frederick deposited the tray in front of a scowling old 
woman and her husband, who were traveling through town to get to Washington. 
After Frederick had served the woman the night before, he’d heard her mutter to her 
husband, “If our army is as sloppy as the staff at this inn, we’ll all be singing ‘God 
Save the King’ before the year is out.” 

Now Frederick bowed lavishly and left for the kitchen, where he peeked out from 
behind the doorway to watch. The old woman nibbled on some toast and loudly 
declared it burnt to her husband, who shrugged and ate it anyway. The woman then 
spooned three helpings of what she thought was sugar into her bowl of tea. She blew 
on the steam that rose up from the bowl and inhaled the scent before bringing the tea 
to her lips and taking a long warm sip. Not a split second later, the woman’s tea came 
flying at her husband as a liquid projectile right into his face. He leapt to his feet and 
wiped his face with a handkerchief. 

“Constance, you forget yourself!” he huffed at his wife, her face puckered and 
furious. 

The other guests, seated at nearby tables, were trying visibly not to laugh. 

Frederick, who’d seen the whole thing from his perch just inside the doorway of 
the kitchen, doubled over, holding his stomach, tears leaking from his eyes. 

The old woman gesticulated wildly, knocking the bowl of sugar onto the floor. “It’s 
salt! SALT!” she screeched, though it was clear her husband had no idea what she was 
talking about. “WHO DID THIS?” 

Frederick took a cautious step toward the kitchen just as his mother came in from 
outside, untying her bonnet and setting down a pail of fresh cream. Her eyes were 
pinched and exhausted, and she looked at Frederick wearily, as if to say I don’t have 
the energy for this right now. 

Frederick dared one last peek into the dining room and caught the expression on 
the face of the woman’s husband, who was trying very hard to suppress a smile. 



The barn smelled of manure. Frederick had to shovel it, sweep the barn floor, and 
then milk, feed, and water the cow until she relieved herself and it was time to 
shovel again. Whose bright idea was it, again, Frederick chided himself, to 
switch the salt and the sugar? His parents had berated him, but what made him 
feel worse was that they’d been forced to return the old woman’s money, which 
Frederick hadn’t even considered until it was too late. His prank had been poor 
judgment, Frederick agreed, and no amount of shoveling would replace the funds his 
parents had lost. 

It was already bright and hot, even though it was not yet noon. Frederick wiped his 
brow with his handkerchief. 

As he worked, Frederick’s thoughts turned again to the war. Even decades after the 
War of Independence, England was still trying to turn America back into a British 
colony. They had blockaded American ports for their own selfish gains in the war 
against Napoleon. And then they’d impressed American sailors, kidnapping them at 
sea and enlisting them to fight on British ships! 

Frederick hadn’t been alive during the War of Independence, but when he was 
younger he would press his ear to the floor to try and overhear the war stories his 
father told of the battlefield — men getting blown up, shot down, sliced in two with a 
bayonet, how they taught those redcoats a lesson and won freedom for all the land. 
As far as Frederick was concerned, the British were the most villainous people alive. 

The barn shared a wall with the small stable, and Frederick could hear the thud of 
horses kicking in their stalls. He’d need to feed and water them later. 

Frederick drove his shoulder into his work, lifting a pitchfork heavy with hay into 
his wheelbarrow. The haystacks loomed tall, and there were a lot of horses to feed. 
Sunlight streamed in through the doorway; it was already midmorning. What if he 
wasn’t finished by supper? He decided maybe he’d like to lie down on the haystack, 
just to rest his back for one moment. He could have sworn his eyes hadn’t been 
closed a second when — 

“Frederick! Wake up, son!” 

Frederick shook his bleary head awake, confused at the sight of his father looming 
above him. He flushed in embarrassment. In his exile in the barn, Frederick had 
hoped to gain back his parents’ trust, not further erode it. 

“F-Father,” Frederick stammered, “I didn’t mean to fall asleep. I’ll make sure the 


chores —” 



But his father wasn’t paying attention to the barn. He had a look on his face that 
Frederick had never seen before, and was pushing his hair back and forth while 
holding his hat in his other hand. 

“I apologize, again, for this morning —” Frederick began, but his father cut him off, 
which was also a first. Frederick’s father believed in a man’s sense of dignity. He 
considered it a breach of manners to interrupt someone. 

“There isn’t time, son,” his father said, his voice barely audible, sounding higher 
and less certain than Frederick had ever heard it, like a child afraid of the dark. His 
father was wearing his black waistcoat and jacket with black leggings — the outfit he 
normally reserved for funerals. A chill ran through Frederick. His father’s rifle, which 
was normally stored away, was propped against the barn door. 

“What is it, Father?” Frederick asked. He brushed off his pants and straightened up, 
rising from the haystacks to try and meet his father’s eyes. 

“Son, what I am about to tell you may not make sense right now, but you must 
listen. You must be serious, for once.” 

Frederick braced himself; everything that was sturdy this morning now felt 
uncertain, shaky. Serious, for once: The words clattered around in his head. Did his 
father really think him so frivolous? 

“Your mother and I — we are not innkeepers.” He paused here, and met Frederick’s 
eyes. “Well, we are, of course, but that is not our main work. We have a special 
heritage — you have a special heritage. You are a member of the Cahills, a family that 
goes back hundreds of years. We’re Madrigals, members of a group of elite Cahills.” 

“But I’m a Warren!” Frederick protested. 

His father toed at the ground with his boot, and the nervous tic in someone 
normally so composed made Frederick uneasy. 

“Yes, but you’re also part of a powerful secret organization. We don’t just run our 
inn for travelers. It’s also a place of safety for other Cahills, a place they can escape 
their enemies.” 

“Enemies?” Frederick asked. A chill ran up his spine. 

His father nodded. “The Vespers. Those who seek to extinguish us, forever.” 

Frederick gasped a sharp breath — extinguish us? 

His father put an unsteady hand on Frederick’s shoulder, and his brow furrowed as 
he forced himself to continue. He swallowed mightily. “At this very moment, son, 
there is an extremely dangerous man in the area. A Vesper traveling with the British 



army here in Maryland. Your mother and I must find him and stop him, or —” 
Frederick’s father broke off and gave his son an anguished look. 

Frederick’s head was spinning now. Everything was tilting — the way he felt dizzy 
after circling the maypole too many times the past spring, when the ground came up 
and knocked the wind out of him. 

“Where are you going?” Frederick managed to ask. 

“It doesn’t matter. What does matter is keeping you out of harm’s way.” 

Frederick took stock of his father’s face — the silvery hair, watery blue eyes, the 
quiet lines around his eyes and smile, a gentleman’s face, a distinguished retired 
soldier, to be sure, but this man, this man, was also a — would that make him a 
spy? It was inconceivable. He tried to memorize all of the details of his father’s face, 
searching it, as if it were the first time he was really seeing it. Please, please, let it 
not be the last. 

Soft footsteps on the grass broke their reverie. Frederick’s mother hurried across 
the barnyard to join them, chickens squawking at her as she passed — a harsh, 
grating sound. She wore her good walking dress and gloves, with her straw bonnet 
tied under her chin. She clutched her shawl around herself tightly, as if to protect 
herself from a blizzard, even though it was the height of summer. 

Frederick’s mother took his arm in her own and asked if he understood the grave 
danger that they were all in. 

“No,” Frederick answered helplessly. “And you can’t tell me what’s going on?” 

His mother’s lip quivered as she shook her head and turned to look at his father. 

“Is there nothing I can do?” Frederick asked desperately. “Have I disappointed you 
somehow, this morning —?” 

“Son,” she whispered, turning to face him, “if we felt it would be safer for you to 
join us, we would bring you. Your safety is our greatest priority. We’re doing this to 
protect you, and not only you, but to safeguard our innocent neighbors against these 
terrible people. Can you see that?” 

Frederick shrugged. 

“Listen to me,” she said, her voice hitting an urgent note, her arms on his 
shoulders, her hands squeezing for emphasis. “If you hear anything about the British 
approaching, take to the church immediately, and hide, do you hear me? Follow 
their guidelines for taking shelter until you can safely evacuate. I need you to promise 
me you’ll do this, son. I won’t leave without knowing you’re safe.” 



“But the British won’t, they’re not going to —” 

And then his mother started to cry, hot swift tears that made Frederick’s chest 
ache. She said, “You have to promise me. Promise me?” 

“Yes,” he said as she embraced him, finality in her grip, “I promise I will run at the 
first sign of the British approaching.” 

He wasn’t sure when he’d grown to be taller than her, but his mother felt frail in 
his arms, and he could barely keep himself from crushing her with the strength of 
his good-bye. 

Father could never withstand emotional scenes; they upset him too greatly ever 
since his brother died from a British bullet. With a handshake that squeezed too 
hard, Father commanded Frederick to keep himself safe before quitting the barn for 
the stables, where he rattled a stall door open. They could hear him mounting Buster 
in a swift motion of boots in stirrups, and then the clomp of horseshoes on the gravel 
as he rode to the edge of the drive. Buster stamped impatiently as they waited for 
Frederick’s mother. 

She took a final look at Frederick before swinging up behind his father. Frederick 
watched as they galloped away together, out of sight. 

Entirely alone, Frederick’s face heated up and his heart started kicking, the barn 
seeming to swim before him. What was it his father had called them — Cahills? And 
the enemies — Vespers? The war was blazing nearby, so close that just the day 
before he’d seen an amputee carried out of the town doctor’s house. So close that he’d 
read about a Chesapeake town being raided and looted by the British. What if the 
Vespers came for him, now, all alone, and he didn’t have time to escape? And on top 
of it all, that stupid prank — what if that was the last memory his parents ever had 
of him? You must be serious, for once. 

Frederick threw the pitchfork across the barn, and watched it sail through the air 
before crashing to the floor. 



The British were coming! 

“And, in conclusion, madam,” said one of a pair of messengers, both coated in dust, 
having just ridden straight from the battle near Bladensburg, “we’ve come to bid you 
flee, per your husband’s request. You are not safe here, as the British are eager to 
humiliate us and the President’s House is their prime target. They’ll be here in a few 



short hours! They seek to burn the Capitol, too, and God knows what else. We’re here 
to escort you to safety.” 

Dolley Madison, the first lady of the United States, looked up from the Cabinet 
papers she was clutching only to push away a strand of hair that had come loose 
from her otherwise immaculate bun. Then she returned to the boxes strewn around 
her on the floor. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, skimming over the documents before her, “that won’t be 
necessary.” 

She looked up only long enough to see the two messengers’ mouths drop at the 
same time, as if they were puppets controlled by some higher hand. 

The air in the library was hot. The room, which was also her husband’s office, was 
paneled in mahogany. Grand floor-to-ceiling bookshelves ran the length of the room, 
with stepladders on wheels mounted to them to more easily get from book to book. 
The books took up all of the shelves, some stacked sideways, but, far from looking 
cluttered or disorganized, the disarray gave the impression of being at a crowded and 
happy party. 

There were green velvet chaise lounges with gold filigree in great bay windows 
overlooking the President’s House lawn. At the center of the room, on top of a 
handsome Persian rug, sat James’s desk, flanked by a cozy fireplace. 

But all that Dolley could see were the boxes and boxes of papers strewn before her, 
none of them containing what she so desperately needed to find. This awful war, 
Dolley thought for the thousandth time. As the president’s wife, she knew the 
devastation it had wreaked on the country, the many young lives it had stolen. And 
as a Madrigal, a member of an elite branch of the Cahill family, she knew that the 
repercussions of losing the war would be far worse than anyone imagined. A Vesper 
had insinuated himself into the highest ranks of the British army, and if he were 
allowed to succeed ... Dolley put the nasty thought firmly out of her mind. 

She was losing time with every second the messengers continued to bother her, 
and she needed to focus on the task at hand. A Madrigal contact had told her that 
there was a map somewhere in the President’s House, a map leading to a small gold 
ring that the Vespers coveted above all things. The Madrigals had never been sure 
what the importance of the ring was, but they had sworn to keep it out of Vesper 
hands. As soon as Dolley learned that the British were in the area, she’d sent an 
urgent message to her contact, alerting him that the map was in danger. But help 



from the Madrigals had never arrived, and Dolley had to face the fact that her 
message hadn’t gotten through. It was up to her to keep the map out of Vesper hands 
— if only she could discover where it was. 

Her fingers paged rapidly through the papers in front of her as sweat beaded her 
forehead and coated her throat. 

“Madam,” said the older messenger, “leave these papers be. You need to collect 
your own belongings so I can escort you to your husband. We don’t have much time! 
Are you not afraid?” The younger of the two messengers shuffled his feet. 

Dolley didn’t look up from her task. “Very much so. I’m afraid for the sake of the 
army, and the sake of the country. My personal safety is far less important when our 
nation is in crisis.” 

There was a trunk set up next to the desk, in which Dolley had placed documents 
tied with string — pamphlets from before the revolution, the correspondence of past 
presidents. She’d packed them in to maximize space in the deep heavy trunk, the 
eighth she’d filled that day. Dolley had already searched two rooms methodically, 
packing up national treasures to whisk away to safety when she finally found the 
map and could flee. She was already running low on trunks. And wagons for carting 
them to safety. And people to drive the wagons and guard the President’s House. 

“Madam!” the older messenger cried again, watching her hustle back and forth 
through the room, her skirt trailing on the floor and picking up dust from all the 
books and old paper. She rolled a document between two scrolls and placed it in the 
trunk. 

“Madam!” he repeated. “You have received a direct order from the commander in 
chief. It is he who said you must evacuate. The Cabinet papers are not as valuable as 
your life!” He slammed his palm on the grand mahogany table. 

Dolley stopped in her tracks. Her life? Her thoughts darted to her dear sister, whom 
she’d written earlier that morning. The image of her son John’s face appeared before 
her now, all handsome and grown. She wanted to see him start a family one day. A 
wave of despair washed over her, and for a moment she was ready to drop everything 
and run out with these men, to leave everything behind. 

But then her eyes scanned the gorgeous room and settled on the American flag in 
the corner, its stars and stripes bright and bold. Even in the depth of this humid heat 
wave, they sent goose bumps down her skin. The fate of the nation was at stake, 
everything they’d built so carefully. The British were bad enough, but the Vespers 



were the enemy of free men everywhere. Dolley searched inside herself for courage. If 
she left, she would be allowing something unspeakable to win. And all her life she 
would watch on, knowing that she had run away when she was needed most. 

“Gentlemen,” she continued, her voice softer, somewhat shakier, “I appreciate your 
trip to retrieve me, and I apologize if it has been a fruitless journey. I regret that my 
husband’s orders are in conflict with my actions, but I am not ready to leave the 
house. This is not about my life,” she said, pausing, and letting her eyes fill before 
blinking the tears away, realizing the truth of the statement only as she said it aloud. 
“It’s about so much more than me.” 

“Mrs. Madison, consider your family! Consider the threat to national security if 
they take you hostage. We have orders, and you’re acting childish, if you permit me 
to say so.” 

“Quite the opposite, sirs,” she said, taking large strides to stand before them, so she 
could stare hard into their faces. They would never know the measures she’d already 
taken for national security. “This decision is one I’ve weighed with utmost 
deliberation. I resent the implication that I would ever do anything to endanger the 
country. And if you want to take me now, you will have to take me in chains.” 

The messengers slowly backed away toward the door, shaking their heads and 
muttering under their breath. She heard the slam of the door as they left, and the 
finality of their absence made the room suddenly ghostly. If only they understood 
this wasn’t simply her being stubborn: She had to find the map! 

Dolley turned back to searching, toting out a fresh box of papers from beneath the 
desk. 

Her husband had ridden out to the troops yesterday after receiving a discouraging 
dispatch from Secretary of State Monroe: The enemy are in full march to 
Washington. Have the materials prepared to destroy the bridges, now, even 
the colonel with his hundred men left to stand guard over Washington had 
evacuated, leaving only her, and her gardener, her faithful French domestic John, and 
a handful of slaves. 

Never had Dolley felt so alone. The British were coming, a Vesper with them. 
Coming to destroy not only her home, but the most important American landmark in 
the country’s short history, the President’s House, and everything it contained. 
Every last possession she’d ever owned and all of the American treasures this 



fledgling country had worked so hard to amass. The historic home of a new nation 
was about to burn to the ground like a pile of firewood. 

Through the silky red curtains she’d chosen when they moved in, she could see 
the nervous workings of people on the street as they began to pack up and depart. 
Smashed windows. Crushed plants. Carriage wheels across the street and screeching 
horses, shop doors shaken closed, whistles sounding alarm, vendors attempting to 
hawk last-minute deals before their businesses were destroyed. The whole district 
was upended. 

Memories of the house flashed before her — how excited she’d been when they’d 
moved in, state dinners with her husband, Wednesday drawing room parties, family 
picnics in the gardens, important official meetings, and underneath it all, a haven for 
her secret Madrigal family. 

A cannon sounded in the distance — Dolley froze. The battle was practically over 
and there were still entire wings to search, chambers and antechambers within the 
wings, and no one she could trust to help her find the map. 

She dove back into the papers, resisting the urge to run her fingers along the 
mansion’s beautiful gilded furniture and plush woven tapestries. She felt certain that 
this would be the last time she’d be in this grand space. 


Smoke hissed through the Bladensburg air, and the whistle of rocket fire assaulted 
Captain Cyrus Ramsay’s ears. This new British weapon, this rocket, was a force 
unforeseen. Red smoke threaded the sky above the battlefield, as if the clouds were 
trailing blood from gunshot wounds. 

The British troops were advancing up the hill, and Ramsay dove behind the parapet 
against which he and his troops had dug a trench. 

The battle was wearing down — it would be over soon, Ramsay knew, a complete 
embarrassment for him and the other outmatched American troops. Today, the 
president and the secretary of state had been present to witness their humiliation, 
which made it hurt all the worse. With this loss, it was now certain that the British 
would take the capital. As if to put an exclamation mark on the thought, another 
missile arched over Ramsay’s head and exploded thirty yards in front him. 

Ramsay swung around over the top of the wall and took aim at the redcoats on 
horseback headed his way. Through the sights of his rifle, Ramsay locked in on the 



British general who’d been particularly murderous earlier in the afternoon — Ramsay 
recognized him because this man wore his red and gold hat with the brim pulled all 
the way down, almost over his eyes, so that the plume tilted forward, the ridiculous 
plating catching glints from the sun. The general’s rifle could not miss, as American 
soldiers strewn across the field clearly evidenced. He reloaded faster than anyone 
Ramsay had ever seen, and with each successful shot, a sickening smile twisted the 
general’s face. 

Ramsay took aim and fired at the tilted hat, but the general had reflexes like a cat 
and dodged out of the way. The bullet barely missed brushing his ears, instead 
whistling through the general’s hat, pushing it off his forehead to reveal a hideous 
disfigurement. 

Ramsay’s hands shook as he lowered his gun. He couldn’t take his eyes off the 
general’s forehead. There, plain as day, was a deep gash slashed across his brow. The 
man had been cut, scarred with a letter just over his eyes, a letter that would 
immediately signal his true identity to any Madrigal. The scar, like a furrowed brow 
above his furrowed brow, was the letter V. This man was no ordinary British general. 
He was a Vesper, and perhaps the deadliest Vesper of them all. 

Madrigals in Europe had warned of a man with a famously crooked mustache and 
scarred forehead, who served as a general in the British army. Among other worthy 
souls who’d died by his hands, a highly gifted Madrigal operative had been bested by 
the general in a bloody sword fight several months ago. The general had given the 
Madrigal operative a death blow straight to the stomach. But before the Madrigal had 
fallen, he’d slashed out at his opponent, scarring the general’s forehead with a V so 
other Cahills would know him immediately for what he was. 

At that moment, the general turned his head and caught Ramsay’s horrified gaze. 
The general’s brows knit together so that the V carved into his forehead grew sharper 
and deeper. It looks just like devil's horns, Ramsay thought as the general coolly 
looked him over. He knows! He knows I've recognized him! 

The general slowly raised his rifle. Ramsay started sprinting. The first line of 
American soldiers had already fallen back in defeat, so he did not draw attention as 
he fled the field. But inside Ramsay felt like a target moving on a dartboard. He had to 
get away from the front lines and to the President’s House; he had to keep the map 
safe. If the general got his hands on the ring... Ramsay could barely handle the 



thought. The horror of being too late made Ramsay run even faster, his feet barely 
touching the ground as he ran for camp. 

Ramsay rounded the bend, every step bringing him closer to the camp and closer 
to a horse, the fastest horse he could find. But as he raced the last ten yards and his 
eyes scanned the camp, Ramsay realized something was wrong. The tents were set 
up for sleeping and eating, the food stash and the medical supplies lay at the ready. 
But it was quiet, so quiet he could hear the twigs crack beneath him. There was only 
one person left in camp, a boy too young to fight. “Where are the others?” Ramsay 
yelled. “What happened to the reserves?” 

“Called away to the flank,” the boy answered. “There’s no one left but me!” 

Ramsay cursed. All the proper horses were on the battlefield behind him, or away 
with the reserves. The only animals left at camp were the packhorses, a scrawny 
collection of ill-trained beasts. Ramsay chose the best of them, a thin mare that tried 
to bite him as he threw a saddle on her and prepared to break for the back paths, 
which were overgrown with shrubbery and brush. 

The early afternoon heat had set in and Ramsay could feel the distant rumble of 
storms building behind him. The redcoats weren’t used to the punishing sun and 
humidity — he’d seen some on the battlefield drop to the ground from heatstroke, 
the Americans’ lone amusement on a day that had blistered their pride. Ramsay’s 
uniform was torn, his skin scratched and bruised and filthy from battle, but these 
were the least of his ills. Ramsay knew the general would be coming for him, that it 
would be a race to the river with death breathing down his neck. In his mind flashed 
the faces of his platoon members, those he’d watched die of gunshot wounds on the 
field, and his ears filled with the unmistakable shriek of the rockets and the path of 
destruction they had carved. Yes, a return to British rule would ruin the country for 
the rest of his lifetime, but if the Vespers took control, the world would never 
recover. 

Ramsay had one foot in the stirrup when a rifle shot screamed past his ear. The 
horse bolted and Ramsay was lucky to hang on, his saddle sliding precariously down 
the mare’s side. Ramsay managed to hoist himself up, only the one foot securely in 
the stirrup, and tried desperately to slide the other one into place as the mare 
galloped on. He was still out of breath from his sprint back to camp, and everything 
in him called out for a small sip of water. The horse’s gait was lopsided as a result of 



the saddle, and because she had probably never gone faster than a trot in her short 
animal life. Her gallop rocked the unsteady saddle with each stride. 

Ramsay whipped his head around and caught sight of the general behind him, 
reloading his rifle. Ramsay whipped his head forward again. The back roads were 
laced with tree roots and overturned saplings. The horse raced past the obstacles 
with breakneck speed, each upturned tree trunk that blocked their path nearly 
sending Ramsay flying from the mare’s back. 

The thundering of hooves sounded behind him, closing in. Ramsay leaned forward, 
grabbing tufts of the mare’s mane, clinging to her while he urged, “Go, girl, go! Faster, 
faster!” into her matted ears. His heels clicked into her ribs. And, as if his words had 
been a magical incantation, the little mare picked up speed. 

But the path was giving way before them to smaller tracks — the trees blurring 
into a streak of sky and woods. The vegetation grew dense and tangled; the way 
forward less and less clear. Thick, prickly bushes choked the path, and trees cut off 
the route, forcing Ramsay to ride around them. 

The mare wasn’t fast enough to stay ahead of the general’s horse for very long. Just 
when Ramsay hoped he’d put some distance between them, the Vesper’s mount 
stampeded forward. 

The general’s horse was so close behind him, Ramsay could practically feel its 
breath. He’d have to throw the general off course — even if only for a few seconds, 
just long enough to make a breakaway. 

The branches that hung over the path were treacherous and wide, forcing Ramsay 
to duck down on his horse so as not to knock his head. With one hand still gripping 
the mane, Ramsay reached for his sword on his belt. The saddle slid on the mare’s 
back when Ramsay shifted his weight, nearly hurling him onto the bumpy track. 
Ramsay clamped his knees around the mare, pushing his feet more firmly in the 
stirrups. Then he stood up, taking a solid whack at a thick branch above. 

The branch swung down fast and hard, unloosing a flurry of smaller branches, and 
Ramsay dipped out of the way. Ramsay glanced over his shoulder to see the general 
get hit by a branch, his arms covering his head as bits of the tree rained down on him. 

Chopping any branches that he could reach, Ramsay left a furious storm of twigs 
and leaves behind him as he rode. He hacked at boughs and anything he could reach 
or slash in order to block the path. He wanted to knock the general in the forehead 
with a thick branch, or, short of that, at least slow him down. From over his shoulder 



Ramsay saw General V’s sword now thrashing in front of him, too, his arms flailing 
wildly as he tried to slash the debris crashing down on him. Anything to keep the 
rifle off his shoulder, Ramsay thought. 

The sound of water gushing over rocks reached Ramsay slowly at first and then 
with more force. He’d reached the river. 

The Potomac was wide, and the water rushed past swiftly, carrying small pieces of 
saplings in its current. Ramsay’s mare juddered to a halt, uncertain about her 
willingness to cross without a bridge. Ramsay kicked her to charge through, but the 
mare wouldn’t budge. 

Ramsay kicked his heel into the mare’s belly once more, but she reared up in 
protest. General V was approaching, his horse’s hooves thundering behind them, and 
another gunshot exploded behind the trees. The noise gave Ramsay’s mare the 
motivation she needed. She bolted into the water, the water swirling into Ramsay’s 
boots. 

We’ll make it! thought Ramsay. I can lose him on the other side. 

They were halfway across the river when a bullet hit Ramsay squarely in the back. 

The horse, frenzied by the sound of the gunshot, jumped almost out of the water 
and dragged herself across. When they reached the other side, Ramsay swiveled 
around, his back shrieking in protest, and fired a round at the general. But his vision 
had blurred with the pain in his back, and the bullet hit the general’s thigh, knocking 
him from his horse. 

General V landed with a thwack, knocked unconscious, and his horse was startled 
into the river. The Hanoverian chugged across, eyes wild above the swiftly surging 
water. Ramsay managed to slide off the mare’s back and catch the Hanoverian’s 
reins. With a grateful pat to the mare, he mounted the Hanoverian and raced off into 
the forest. 

Ramsay struggled now, urging the general’s horse to its fastest gallop. He knew it 
was the last ride of his life. He would not make it to the President’s House, but he 
could still deliver his message. There was a Madrigal house nearby, if he could only 
hold on that long. He was flying now, though he would have liked to have taken off 
his blood-soaked shirt and washed it in the river, rinsed his skin of the blood that he 
could feel sticking to his uniform and running down his back. He would have liked to 
have lain down in the water and let the currents slip over him, drink in all that his 
spreading thirst would take, let the river rinse his body and carry him away. 



But Ramsay had a mission, even though each stride made him clench his teeth 
against the pain. He cut through the woods like a knife, the trees swirling before him. 
Hold on, he told himself as he fought against unconsciousness. For the love of all 
things, hold on. 



The knock was insistent. It pounded and pounded and would not let up, shaking the 
walls around the door. 

“Is someone there!?” came a strained voice from outside. Frederick had only come 
into the inn for a heel of bread and hunk of cheese to eat before returning to his 
chores in the barn. He had discovered that work was the only way to root out the 
thoughts creeping in about his parents — were they still alive? Would they make it 
home tonight? 

Now the knock on the door brought Frederick up short. This was the entrance to 
the Warrens’ personal apartments, a door used only by Frederick and his parents. 
Visitors went to the bar at the main inn, and only the closest of friends were invited 
into the Warrens’ private rooms. What if, despite his parents’ best assurances, the 
British had come to capture him after all? Or the Vespers, the people out to 
extinguish him? 

Frederick searched frantically through the apartment for something to defend 
himself with, but there was precious little, since his father had taken the rifle this 
morning. As a desperate last attempt, Frederick grabbed a kitchen knife, his hands 
shaking as he tried to hold it steady. 

“Please,” the voice rasped as the rapping continued. “You must let me in. It’s a 
matter of life and death.” 

The voice was commanding but hoarse, as if the speaker was finding it difficult to 
form each word. 

Frederick froze with the knife held weakly at his side. He knew he must open the 
door. His parents had left. He was the man of the house now. 

Slowly, he forced his feet to cross the room and pressed his hand up on the 
doorknob. The other hand retained the knife at his side. The afternoon heat had 
made the stagnant air unbearable, and already he could feel his head begin to ache 
and a sweat form at his temples. 


“Is anyone there? Please, you must reply!” the voice cried. “I’ve just come from 
Bladensburg.” 

Frederick turned the handle, but he was unprepared for what he saw. He leapt 
back and let out a yelp before he could stop himself. An American soldier stood 
clutching his side, his hands and stomach covered in blood, the breath wheezing 
from him. “Water,” the soldier said. 

Frederick was too stunned to move. 

“Please,” the soldier insisted. 

Frederick dropped the knife and raced to the pitcher on the table to pour fresh 
water into a tin mug. He led the soldier to a chair at the table, the same one where his 
family took meals, and asked if the soldier wanted some bread and cheese. This, 
Frederick decided, was what his parents would have offered. 

“No, thank you,” the solider said, as if the thought of food, and not his bleeding 
wound, brought him great pain. The water looked like a struggle to get down, each sip 
making the soldier wince, but the man continued to drink. 

“Son,” the soldier wheezed, “thank — you — for — kindness you’ve shown, but I 
must speak in private with the owners of inn. Where may I find them?” The soldier 
was resting one arm on the table, leaning heavily on it to keep his frame upright, and 
with the other was grasping his side to try and staunch the blood. 

Frederick wondered about all of the blood; he’d never seen so much before. He 
swallowed to push down a tide of nausea. But his parents had always been generous 
to people who needed help — stragglers who wandered in off the road or poor people 
without homes. 

“Sir, I’m sorry, they’re away on business. Could I send for the doctor? You don’t look 
well, soldier.” 

The soldier groaned painfully, his face turning white. He lifted a bloody hand to his 
forehead, streaking the dirt on his face with blood. His words were obscured by his 
wheezing breaths. “Too late for doctor... I need someone ... who knows my or-or- 
orders, to relay an urgent message.” 

The soldier’s face fell. He looked like he was going to cry, a seemingly proud man 
like this. 

“Sir,” Frederick said, wanting to sound brave, though his voice squeaked a little, 


“perhaps I could help?” 



The soldier took stock of him between shallow breaths, his eyebrows furrowed. 
“You’re — just — a boy. I need an agent. I need a...” The soldier couldn’t go on. 

“You need a Cahill.” Frederick finished the man’s sentence, sitting down at the 
table in the chair beside him. Serious, for once. His parents’ words echoed in his 
head. “I am a Cahill. What do you need?” 

The soldier just stared at him, taking breaths. 

“My p-parents,” Frederick stammered, needing to fill the silence while the man 
held his chest. “My parents are the innkeepers you seek. You already knew this, yes? 
That’s why you’re here.” 

“You. Son,” the soldier said, raising a blood-slicked hand to point at him, “You must 
— carry a message to the President’s House.” 

“Sir?” 

“Take the horse that brought me. Leave immediately. And tell the master the 
message I give you. If you fail, the Vespers win —” 

Vespers. Frederick let the sound of the word sit in the silence — it sounded like 
snakes and whispers, the hiss of an evil sendoff. Vespers could extinguish them. If 
the Vespers won, his parents were vulnerable — and what if they never came home? 
What if his parents were next on their list? 

Frederick forced himself to nod and tried to appear calm. “Yes, sir.” 

The soldier rasped in more air. All of the talking had depleted him, and his 
breathing was noisy again. He brought the water to his lips once more, letting his 
hand slide off his side after he took a sip, the blood gushing freely. 

Frederick didn’t know how on earth he’d make good on this promise, but he found 
himself saying, “I’ll take your message, soldier.” 

The soldier nodded, unable to keep his head up any longer. He folded his arms on 
the table and rested his head on them. With his last clear words, the soldier warned 
that General V, the man who had shot him, was out to destroy the President’s House. 
Then he whispered the task that Frederick needed to complete: “The map — the map, 
Gideon’s ring.” But his speech was already becoming garbled and nonsensical. “Find it. 
The color of old age. Roots of our father.” 

Frederick asked the man what he meant, and when he didn’t respond, Frederick 
repeated the senseless words over and over to try and make sense of what the soldier 
had said. Color of old age. Roots of our father. Each time, the words felt stranger 
and stranger. What did he mean? 



The soldier took a last look at him, nodded his assurance, whispered a barely 
audible, “God bless you, young Madrigal,” and put his head down on the table for the 
last time. He did not lift it again. 

Frederick waited a moment before disrupting the man, shaking him desperately. 

“Sir,” Frederick said, but the man did not stir. It was the stillest Frederick had ever 
seen another human being. It reminded him of when Bessie, their cow, had delivered 
a stillborn calf. The stillness was what had frightened him as a boy, though, of 
course, he’d pretended he was fine, and even tried to brag about it later to his friends, 
that he’d seen a dead calf and they hadn’t. 

“Sir!” Frederick repeated, louder now. He put his head to the man’s chest, and when 
he heard no heartbeat, cried out in horror at what had just transpired before him. The 
man had died on their kitchen table. The brave soldier was gone. 

Surely his parents would have known what to do, but they weren’t there. Should 
he run down the road and call for someone to assist him? Would the soldier need to 
be taken to the doctor, or the church cemetery? Where was this soldier’s family? 
Where was his own? 

Frederick looked down at the soldier, Ramsay, a tag on his shirt read. The bullet 
wound! General V, Ramsay’s killer, had chased him down. If the Vespers found the 
body, they’d know why he was at the inn and where he was going. Frederick had to 
move Ramsay’s body. 

Frederick’s mind reeled. There wasn’t time to think about what he was doing or to 
be afraid. He shut off his mind and forced his body into action. Stumbling to the back 
of the apartment, Frederick pulled the sheet off his bed. He slid the man off the chair 
and laid him gently on the floor. Then Frederick draped the sheet over the man’s body 
and rolled Ramsay into it so he was fully wrapped. Bending down, he hoisted Ramsay 
up. The soldier was heavy, like the shipments of feed that arrived by cart and usually 
required two men to transport to the barn. Frederick dragged the soldier across the 
floor toward the door, the man’s legs trailing beneath the sheet. 

Please, please let no one see, Frederick prayed. He’d barely issued this prayer 
when Frederick heard the door unlatch. Amos, their servant, was standing in the 
doorway, there to turn down the beds, as he did every afternoon. Amos gave a start of 
shock and gaped at Frederick. 

“Amos!” Frederick cried. “This man was in battle at Bladensburg, he stumbled in off 
the road. We have to move him.” 



“I’ll send for the mayor,” Amos said, his face urgent. “Leave him there until help 
arrives.” 

“Amos,” Frederick implored, “this man was being chased by a British general. We 
can’t let them know he was here. Can you help me carry him to the barn? Just until 
my parents return?” 

Amos looked too alarmed to speak. 

“We can’t endanger the inn, not with the British so close!” A dead soldier in his 
arms would put his home at risk — how had this happened in the course of an 
afternoon cheese break?! Frederick was having trouble connecting his thoughts. 

Amos nodded silently, still stunned. Then he kicked into gear. Amos lifted the 
soldier’s legs while Frederick gripped the arms, which were growing heavier by the 
second. Slowly they backed through the door and down the stairs one by one. They 
couldn’t risk catching the attention of the other workers at the inn, and they 
especially could not afford to upset the patrons. And what if the Vespers were 
watching them? 

Frederick and Amos were in plain view now, needing to cross the green to the 
barnyard as fast as possible without anyone seeing them. 

In the barn, Frederick laid Ramsay on a bed of hay. Blood had seeped through the 
sheet, so they laid a vegetable tarp over the body. Amos filled a pail of soapy water to 
scrub the path of blood. He promised that he’d find the mayor after he was finished. 
The servant crossed himself as he passed the body lying outstretched on the hay. 

Frederick was terrified. This Madrigal agent had died right in front of him, and his 
family was in the same mortal danger. If he failed to deliver Ramsay’s message, their 
fate could be the same as the soldier’s. 

Frederick knelt down before the dead soldier and prayed in earnest for the first 
time in his life. He’d been to church before. Every Sunday, in fact, but he usually 
prayed for his friends to fall for one of his tricks or for the pretty girls in the square to 
dance with him during the May Day festivals. But on this day, Frederick prayed with 
everything he had to beat the Vespers and to keep his family safe. He prayed for the 
future of his troubled nation. Finally, Frederick wished this soldier, this Ramsay, a 
restful peace in heaven above. 

God, watch over me now, as I continue this dead man’s journey. 


The soldier’s horse clopped its way east toward the capital, Frederick riding uneasily. 
He’d had to adjust the stirrups, since Ramsay had been so much taller, but he still felt 
unfit to ride such a mammoth animal, and his heart clapped loudly in his rib cage. 

As a twelve-year-old boy on this enormous black cavalry horse, Frederick drew 
looks from the local villagers, some of whom knew him. A few heckled or hooted or 
called up that he should not be playing pranks with other people’s horses. 

Frederick pretended not to hear them and ushered the fine large horse along. For 
once, this wasn’t a prank, and he wasn’t being irresponsible. Serious, for once. 

The road was windy, and the skies were darkening, a storm blowing through soon. 
The air held the wet smoky smell of early fall. Up ahead, Frederick saw a group of 
American soldiers in the village square, watering their horses from a pump by the 
communal well. 

Sweaty and bearded, some of the men were still wearing their caps, while others 
hung their heads. The square around them was quieter than it should have been, the 
way it got before a riot, or a revered politician’s speech. Even the local tavern was 
muted. Some of the town families approached the soldiers to offer their thanks and 
appreciation in hushed tones. They served up plates of food, and gently tried to coax 
out what had happened at Bladensburg. 

Frederick could tell that it had been a rough fight. Gunpowder coated the soldiers’ 
brows, their uniforms were ripped, skin scratched. Sweat soaked through the heavy 
cloth and their faces were splotchy with heat fatigue. The men, quite simply, looked 
beaten. 

Their expressions darkened at the sight of Frederick, and they began shouting and 
pointing at him. The horse whinnied and whined, the soldiers storming toward him 
with death in their eyes. 

As Frederick approached, the soldiers began to throw things at him, rocks and 
heavy branches. 

“Redcoat!” one of the men yelled at Frederick, coming at him fast and hard. 

What was he talking about?! 

“Bloody traitor!” screamed another. Frederick tried to ride faster, as this horse was 
the fleetest he’d ever ridden. But why were they screaming at him? Just as he 
thought he’d safely made it out of the village, Frederick saw two men on horseback 
coming after him down the path. 



Frederick kicked his horse, urging her onward, gripping the reins and holding on as 
tightly as he could. 

Just get me to Washington. To Washington! Frederick repeated to himself. 
The men behind him jeered. They were calling things to him: “Run, coward!” “If you 
ever show your face again ...” 

Frederick believed he was safely out of eyeshot and that the men would leave him 
alone now. But just as he was relaxing into his saddle, the horse stumbled and 
Frederick fell to the ground. 

His back took the most shock from his fall. Frederick lay still, waiting for feeling to 
return to his legs. 

From above his head, Frederick heard a voice say, “You some kind of Tory errand 
boy, traitor?” 

Frederick groaned as the feeling began to return to his side — the speed with which 
his body had been thrown made the ground that much harder when he’d hit it, like 
he’d been kicked in the kidney. 

“Sir, why do you keep calling me that? I am as American as you are,” Frederick 
moaned. 

“If you’re not a British errand boy, then what are you doing on a British horse?” 

From his immobile position on the ground, Frederick’s face flushed. Of course! 
Ramsay must have stolen it. How could he not have realized and tried to remove the 
cloth regalia the horse was brandishing? It was the colors — red, gold, and black. He 
might as well have been waving a British flag and singing “Rule, Britannia!” 

From the ground, Frederick managed a grin before standing up and brushing 
himself off. “Why, stealing it, of course.” 

With the horse stripped of her enemy uniform, the ride was much smoother. 
Churches and schools and stores dotted the greens. The trees were less dense as 
more of the land was razed and parceled into lots for farming than the roads down 
which Frederick had come. 

Wooden cabins lined the roads, set back behind fenced yards that would normally 
keep the animals in, though now most of the animals had been herded away. Wheat 
and tobacco fields spread out around him, the corn getting taller than Frederick, 
anticipating harvest. 



Frederick could see the town approaching. In the distance lay all of the 
government offices. The great strip of green, the Mall, was coming into view. At the 
outset, everything looked peaceful. 

But the closer he drew to the President’s House, the clearer it became that the city 
was about to be attacked. Everyone was packing up and evacuating as fast as they 
could, riding the opposite direction as Frederick. Farther in, the roads were clogged 
with carriages of families, mothers holding babies, coaches packed to the very last 
inch with trunks and tools, animals and food, a chair or table, if it could be carted off. 
Everywhere, the sounds of pandemonium rang out. 

Men were yelling, women shrieking, babies crying, children squabbling, dogs 
barking, chickens squawking, horses whinnying, as if even the animals could tell 
there might not be a tomorrow. The pre-storm wind picked up stray garbage and 
whipped pieces around and around, like a wild carousel. Abandoned goats loitered in 
the road. 

As Frederick got deeper into the city, the roads emptied out, and an eerie quiet 
filled the air. People had abandoned everything. Windows and doors were left 
haphazardly open, fences were unlatched, and Frederick saw cows lazing on the side 
of the street. 

Frederick could hear windows breaking — he suspected people were taking 
advantage of the opportunity to vandalize as much property as they could before 
fleeing the city. 

The Potomac ran alongside him, helping Frederick orient himself as he raced 
toward an empty Pennsylvania Avenue. The river was brown with silt and mud, and 
the sky had grayed over. The humidity hung thick in the air. Mosquitoes were 
everywhere, and Frederick had to wave his hand in front of his face to keep the gnats 
away. Washington had been built on a swamp, and Frederick had never felt this as 
strongly as he did now. He mopped his brow with a worn handkerchief. 

At 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Frederick paused for a moment to take in the 
President’s House. It was a breathtaking sight. Even in its final hours, with the British 
on their way to sack it, the house stood proudly. The three floors and eleven bays 
were shimmering in the daylight, along with the columns and the trees that 
horseshoed around them. The windows were tall and seemingly endless, and a 
parapet bordered the roof like icing around the edges of a frosty, lonely white cake. 



unce again, Kamsays words ratuea tnrougn FreaericK s Dram, ij you juu, uie 
Vespers win. The sky clouded over, losing light, and the wind was rustling up in the 
trees like a soft-shoed burglar. He had to tell the president that General V was at large, 
and he had to find that map. If he didn’t, his family might share the same fate as this 
beautiful house. 



The President’s House gardens looked deserted. Roundabouts led to orchards, and 
flower beds flanked the walking paths, leading to copses of fruit trees and vegetable 
gardens. The rosebushes were releasing the last of their fragrant smell from the 
summer’s final dying blossoms. Fountains, statues, and birdbaths broke the carpet of 
green. Acres of trees were divided into plots, and shady pavilions offered solace from 
the sun. Ivy grew up the portico’s trellises that gave way to the famous mansion. 

Frederick had worried that it would be difficult to get into the house, but entry 
now appeared to be almost too easy. He’d expected to have to slip past rows and rows 
of uniformed guards bearing rifles, then to have to fight off servants and state 
officials, but there was almost no one around. The only people he had seen had been 
two slaves, surveying the empty city in alarm. 

The wrought-iron gate was locked — no surprise, but Frederick was a good 
climber from lazy summers spent in the trees around the inn. He made short order of 
the fence and hopped down with a thud onto the lawn. He checked both ways — still 
clear. 

A lone guard — or was it a servant? — stepped out onto the portico. Frederick 
lurched to take cover behind the hedges, but he’d been seen. 

“You there!” the man cried. “Out!” 

Frederick scampered across the emerald lawn, his feet almost sliding out from 
under him on the freshly cut grass. The man charged after him, waving a shovel. He 
was wearing coveralls and thick boots. Frederick was running from the president’s 
gardener. 

Frederick bounded toward the corner of the house, but the gardener was gaining on 
him. He swung the shovel out at Frederick, but Frederick dodged it by a millimeter’s 
breadth. 

Frederick feinted one direction and at the last second turned the corner. He 
scanned the grounds for anywhere he might hide from the gardener, but everything 


was visible. He was about to make a break for the orchards, somewhere to take cover 
when — could it be? 

An open window on the far side of the house. 

Frederick sprinted to the siding and threw himself through the opening. He 
crashed onto the floor and froze for a moment before righting himself. He slammed 
shut the glass, locking the top. Frederick found himself suddenly in the cool drawing 
room of the President’s House — without a clue as to how he would now find the 
president. 
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The entrance hall alone was bigger than Frederick’s family’s entire apartment. It was 
all far too spectacular a sight on such a terrible day — even the air felt more majestic 
beneath the marbled ceilings. Frederick would have liked to have stopped and 
admired each individual nook and cranny. But none of it would survive come 
nightfall. And if he wasn’t careful, neither would he. 

Frederick bolted from room to room, checking over his shoulder in case the 
gardener returned. He ducked behind columns and dove behind furniture, but no one 
was there. The space was deserted, and the president was nowhere to be found. The 
entrance hall led to a cross hall, with what appeared to be a state dining room on one 
side, and a smaller, private dining room on the other. Objects and historical artifacts 
were displayed artfully on the floor-to-ceiling shelves, and white wainscot ran the 
length of the floors. 

The president’s library looked as if a storm had blown through it. Papers were 
scattered everywhere. 

Was anyone home? 

Frederick heard footsteps and leapt beneath a desk. The library was covered in 
plush oriental rugs and smelled like cedars and tobacco. After a few seconds passed, 
he tiptoed out. 

It was the gardener again, in a hurry. Frederick followed him to the marble 
staircase. He had to take two steps at a time to keep up, then fall back far enough 
that the man wouldn’t see him. The stairwell unfolded into more enormous rooms. 

Frederick trailed the gardener through another central hall, then a lavish sitting 
room and a handsome antechamber that unfurled into a drawing room. The softly lit 



lamps, complete sets of sparkling crystal, and intricate rugs beneath their feet — the 
British would make mincemeat of all of it in no time. Where was the president? 

Frederick noted how the wallpaper changed from mint green to powder blue to a 
blush pink, and now the walls shimmered coral and gold. They’d reached the first 
lady’s wing. Through an arched entrance, he spied a salon that boasted a view of the 
street. 

Down the hall, Frederick could hear metal clattering to the floor. The voice of the 
gardener came through brusquely. Frederick pressed his ear to the door. Could he 
hear the president’s voice inside, too? 

The door opened sharply, and Frederick stumbled to the floor of what appeared to 
be the silver room. Cased in glass, the famed silver made even the shadows glimmer. 
Frederick cowered on the floor, the crystal cabinets showering prisms of light onto 
the gardener and the woman standing beside him, the first lady. 

Frederick recognized Dolley Madison from lithographs in the papers. She was 
wearing a pink lace frock and her face was made up. Frederick was suddenly aware of 
his muddied knees. With her large rings and white ruffled cap, not even a British 
invasion could hamper this lady’s style. Even with her life on the line, Dolley Madison 
was dressed for the victory party. 

But she was not about to pause for admiration. 

“Well,” Dolley exclaimed, “so this is the vagrant from the garden.” Turning to the 
gardener, she said, “I’ll handle this. I need you to return to the watch, and thank you 
for the updates.” 

“You s-s-see ...,” Frederick stammered. He’d been expecting the president, and he 
found himself slightly tongue-tied in the presence of such beauty. 

Some of the crystal cases gaped open where contents had been removed, as if the 
President’s House had already been burglarized. At the center of the silver room, a 
large leather trunk sat open on the table. The plates and goblets and platters missing 
from the room’s cases were carefully arranged inside it. 

“Are you just going to stand there?” Dolley asked him. “Speak! State your purpose.” 

“Ma’am, I must speak with your husband at once,” Frederick said, regaining his 
voice. “I come with urgent news.” 

“My husband has left, as has everyone who serves the president. Any news you 
have should be directed to me. Are you here with an estimated time of the British 



arrival? My gardener was just on the roof and spotted them in the distance — we 
have one hour.” 

Frederick felt his face and shoulders drop — all of this work. Here he was, actually 
in the President’s House, but the president was not even there to take the news he’d 
traveled so far to deliver. But if he failed ... 

Dolley returned to packing her silver. There was one last crystal cabinet to be 
unloaded, its glass door edged in gold. With the speed of five people, she inspected 
the silver pieces, wrapped them in cheesecloth, and deposited them into the leather 
trunk. 

“Madam First Lady,” Frederick began. 

“Dolley,” Dolley said. “And if you’re going to stay, you may as well be of some use. I 
need you to help me pack the contents of this console. I’d sooner die than let those 
redcoats see as much as one ounce of this silver.” 

Frederick began moving pieces, though he was slower than she was. His hands had 
never cupped such wealth, and he was afraid he would break something. The silver 
felt cool to the touch, and Frederick thought this is what lakes would feel like if they 
could be magically solidified. 

“If you see any strange markings on them, please show me,” Dolley said. 

Frederick cleared his throat and opened his mouth to speak. 

“Yes, yes, out with it,” she cried. “There’s a war approaching, or haven’t you heard?” 

“I’m from a village outside the district, near — near Bladensburg,” Frederick 
sputtered. “A s-soldier came to our door today while my parents were out. He died on 
our kitchen table, but he had a message for the president, about, er, secret affairs.” 

“What kind of secret affairs?” Dolley asked without taking her eyes off the silver, 
crossing the room in what looked like three strides back to the trunk. 

Frederick took a breath before taking the big leap. “He spoke to me about what your 
husband will understand to be a classified Cahill matter.” 

Dolley gasped. She’d finally stopped moving. 

“Are you aware of these matters?” Frederick asked, unsure whom he was allowed 
to speak with about Madrigal affairs. “I really must get word to your husband.” 

“I am the Cahill,” Dolley whispered, though there was no one around to hear. “It is I 
to whom your message should be directed. James has no idea — and if word ever gets 
to him ...” 

“You?” Frederick exclaimed. 



“How do I know you’re not a spy?” Dolley cried. “You haven’t even properly 
introduced yourself.” 

“My name is Frederick Warren, madam, an honor to make your acquaintance,” 
Frederick declared. No turning back now — Ramsay’s message! “There is a dangerous 
man disguised as a British operative headed this way. General W.” 

Dolley looked at him as if he were crazy, before her face paled as white as the 
house they were in. “General V, you mean.” Dolley gasped, one hand rising to her 
throat. “I have to find the map!” 

“The messenger was not making sense when he died,” Frederick explained, 
recounting the words Ramsay had moaned on his deathbed about the map and 
Gideon’s ring. “‘The color of old age. The roots of our father.’” 

Dolley sank into a chair without seeming to realize that she’d been standing. “The 
map to Gideon’s ring. The map is hidden in this house, somewhere. Not even I know 
where it is. General V can’t be allowed to find it — if he does, the Vespers will rise to 
power, and we’ll never know freedom again.” 

After so much motion, her stillness signaled despair like none other Frederick had 
seen. He thought of his mother that morning, clutching him close. 

Shouldn’t he make a break for home, as fast as he could, to keep himself safe? He 
recalled the promise he’d made to his mother — that he would run at the first sign of 
the British. 

Technically, his job here was finished. Frederick could leave knowing that he 
delivered Ramsay’s message, and the mission was complete. But if the Vespers won, 
they would strike down Madrigal agents, and his family would never be safe. They’d 
always be hunted, and they could all end up like Ramsay. 

His parents were vulnerable right now. They’d left him for Madrigal business. 

What if they were falling into a killer’s trap? 

Frederick’s mission was only just beginning. 

“The British are forty-five minutes out, madam,” the gardener called. 

If they stayed here, it could mean their lives. If they left, the Vespers could find the 
hidden map and uncover Gideon’s ring. It was so awful Frederick almost laughed. The 
way that horror, when pressed too close, can look funny. 

“Well...,” Frederick said, jolted from his nightmare. Except the nightmare was 
ongoing, and he was wide-awake. “We should search another room, as this one is 
just about finished. What’s the most valuable thing you have left?” Frederick asked. 



He looked at the first lady directly for the first time, across the table. They were in 
it together now. 

Dolley hadn’t spoken for a while, but she responded without even thinking now. 
“General Washington’s portrait in the state dining room. I couldn’t possibly leave 
until it’s secured,” Dolley said. 

“Forty-four minutes,” the gardener called, bustling through the halls. They hauled 
the trunk packed with most of the room’s contents down with gardener, to be sent 
away for safekeeping with the others. The rest of the silver they would try to return 
for in what little time they had left. 

Downstairs, the portrait shone like a beacon in the dining room. The long table 
gleamed with polish, and the chairs stood proudly beside it, like a row of soldiers 
waiting at attention. 

The oil on canvas depicted a regal Washington holding a sword in one hand and 
stretching his other arm magnanimously outward, his palm upturned. The president 
was dressed in a rich black coat and leggings, a red velvet chair behind him and an 
inkwell and quill at his side. The colors were vivid and majestic, the reds plush and 
soft-looking, the likeness of his face so real it felt that the man might walk out of the 
painting at any moment. His face, in fact, possessed a glow, his eyes that lifelike 
sparkle. 

Before Frederick could speak, the first lady’s eyes filled up with tears. With all of 
the Vesper threats, Frederick had forgotten all that Dolley was losing at the hands of 
the British, too. This country that had fought proudly, this house that stood as a 
testament to independence. Now to be dismantled by the British they’d once 
defeated. 

Frederick worried about her — a crack was surfacing in her polished veneer. 

“Do you think it’s possible —” Frederick ventured. 

“Silver is the color of old age,” Dolley began, allowing some of her optimism to 
return to her voice, and they looked up at America’s first president, with his 
distinguished gray wig. 

“Roots of our father,” Frederick continued. “Father, as in father of the country!” 

“But there’s no map on it!” Dolley cried. 

“No map that we can see,” Frederick corrected. “Let’s remove the portrait, and then 
we can really inspect it. I think this has to be it, right?!” Frederick could feel the hope 



building inside him, as if hope alone could make something true. “The frame looks 
heavy.” 

“The frame is not important,” Dolley said, her cheeks flushing with fresh and 
hurried excitement. “Only the painting matters. We need to make haste if we’re going 
to get it out of the building.” 

Frederick scanned the room for something that would break the wood. As fast as 
he could, he sprinted back the way he had come toward the garden, through doomed 
room upon room. 

In the garden, Frederick found a wooden-handled ax near the gardener’s shed. The 
ax’s head shone brightly in the sun. The surface of the metal was scratched up, and 
markings crisscrossed its surface. The British would be just outside the city now. 

It was almost dark, and the temperature was still beastly, but Frederick was 
scarcely outside long enough to break a sweat before dashing back through the wide 
halls of the President’s House. Frederick tried to retrace his steps so as not to lose 
himself in the grand maze. 

Back in the dining room, Frederick let his momentum carry him up to the 
painting, and when Dolley nodded, he took a swing at the wooden frame, careful not 
to miss and hit the painting instead. The frame was gilded with gold flakes, the wood 
intricately engraved. It looked heavy and sturdy on the wall. 

He missed the wood altogether, swinging around in a circle. Embarrassingly, the 
only thing the ax hit was air. 

Dolley covered her mouth to stifle a laugh, and then nodded at him urgently to try 
again. 

Frederick lined up in front of the painting, pulled his arms back, and took a hard 
long swing, never taking his eyes off the frame as he swung his arm around. 

WHACK. 

A satisfying sound, he’d hit the sweet spot of the wood. Standing back to look at 
his work, Frederick saw that the frame was split in a corner, cleaved in two. 

The first lady cheered. “Don’t worry, Frederick, I won’t tell the guards. We’ll tell 
everyone French John did it,” she said, and began to gingerly peel out the still 
beautifully intact painting from the shattered frame. This symbol of the republic, the 
first president — saved only minutes before the British defaced it. 

As she pulled the rest of the canvas from its backing, the wood fell away from its 
hold on the wall. They held the painting at each end, as if it were a sacred scroll. 



George Washington stared up at them, his wig brushed and powdered. His painted 
face half-smiled approvingly. Father of the country, of course! 

“Color of old age, roots of our father,” Frederick whispered, like the words to an 
enchanted spell. “This is it!” 

Frederick and Dolley had only taken a moment to search the painting, their backs 
to the door, when they heard someone behind them. 

“We’ll take that for you,” came a grizzled voice with a clipped British accent. 

Dolley and Frederick swung around. It was General V, glowering from the entrance 
to the dining room. His scar scowled at them from his forehead. 

Oh, no, it's actually him! Frederick could only manage one thought: escape. 

General V was still in British uniform, and everything about him was long and 
thin, pointy as a dagger. His body looked painfully stretched, and he sported a thin 
crooked mustache. He had a gun pointed straight at Dolley’s heart. 

“Mrs. Madison,” he purred, advancing toward her, “I don’t believe we’ve met.” His 
smile grew more twisted with each step. 

Dolley trembled as he neared, the room growing smaller around her. “The British 
army? You’re here?” 

“Only our Vesper riders, my dear. The rest of the army is expected” — and here he 
leaned close to Dolley’s face, pausing for emphasis — “presently.” 

Dolley reached back and slapped his cheek, hard, defiance wrinkling her forehead. 

Frederick braced himself, his heart racing uncontrollably. 

Gun in hand, the general raised his arm to strike her back. 

Without thinking, Frederick inserted himself between them, and fast. 

The general appraised Frederick, arm still raised. “And who would you be, boy?” he 
asked, circling around both of them, as if they were lions in the circus and he was the 
ringmaster. 

“Frederick Warren,” Frederick trembled, unable to come up with a false name on 
the spot. 

“Of Henry and Wilhelmina Warren?” General V asked. 

Frederick felt like the wind had been knocked out of him. A wave of nausea almost 
brought him to the floor. This horrible man knew his parents by name! 

“I don’t know whom you mean, General,” Frederick said, though General V had seen 
him flinch. What would he do to Frederick’s parents now? Everything was Frederick’s 
fault! 



General V would not be ruffled. He turned to Dolley and repeated, “ ‘Color of old age,’ 
what was it you said? ‘Roots of our father’? A good one, the Vesper leadership 
appreciates the pains you’ve taken to deliver the map.” 

Chuckling lightly, General V said, “I’ll take that from you.” With his long, spidery 
fingers, he reached for the canvas that Dolley clutched close to her heart. “And you 
will learn that no good deed,” he said, taking the painting, “goes unpunished.” 

The basement of the President’s House was a pitch-black maze. There were no 
windows, and Dolley and Frederick couldn’t see anything. General V had forced them 
down the stairs and tied them to a beam in the cellar. The rope dug into their wrists 
and fingers. Precious seconds were racing by, and Frederick guessed the British army 
had just crossed the Mall. 

“What do we do?” Dolley whispered. 

Frederick could feel blood dripping from his knees and elbows in the darkness. He’d 
taken the fall down the stairs hard. It could be worse, Frederick reminded himself, 
thinking of Ramsay’s back. Just skinned knees. 

“The painting — the map must be hidden somewhere on it, and now it’s gone! 
General V will know where the ring is!” Frederick whispered. 

“I don’t want to die here, Frederick,” Dolley said. Her voice was hoarse and low. 

“We won’t,” Frederick said, though he was shaking, trying to convince himself. “We 
won’t,” he repeated. Would General V torture them next? Would he and Dolley get 
caught in the flames when the British burned the house? Frederick’s mind reeled. 

“How can we get ourselves out of here?” Frederick ventured, more thinking aloud 
than actually expecting an answer. 

Something crashed on the floor above them that sounded like shattered glass. 
Heavy footsteps pounded down the stairs. 

The door creaked open, and in the blackness, Dolley and Frederick could only see a 
white light floating toward them, and the sound of seething breaths, rasping closer to 
where they were tied. 

A lantern — the flame rose higher, and the shape of the general’s sharpened 
cheekbones emerged from the darkness. 

“You two!” he screeched. The lantern highlighted the shadows under his eyes and 
his cruel, twisting mouth. “You lied to me! And now you will pay!” 


“What are you talking about?” Dolley cried. “You have the map!” 

“Oh, you mean that hideous painting ,” he said, spit flying from his mouth. 
Frederick could feel her shrinking behind him in the darkness. “There was no map on 
that saccharine piece of child’s art!” 

“But —” Dolley cried, “the color of —” 

Frederick nudged her to stop talking. 

“Yes?” General V shrieked. “What of it?! There must be something else that 
answers the same riddles. And you two are going to solve it. If you don’t, I am going to 
enjoy letting you burn. 

“My only sadness is that I myself won’t be here to see it! Maybe I’ll secure a good 
seat from just outside the grounds,” he said as his voice jumped a register, delighted 
with himself. “Now, tell me where the map is, or the fun will really heat up.” General 
V’s mirth fed off Dolley’s fear like smoke on cinders. 

Dolley began to cry softly, and it sounded to Frederick like she was giving up. They 
should have fled the President’s House when everyone warned that the British were 
close by. 

Frederick couldn’t think straight. How were they supposed to tell General V where 
the map was hidden if they didn’t know themselves? Frederick’s eyes searched for 
hints, but all he saw was blackness. They had to get out of this basement. That was 
the first thing. 

Frederick snapped. “I’ll tell you where the map is on one condition. If you let us go.” 
Frederick’s voice was clear, piercing the darkness. The wicked laughter stopped. 

“Frederick,” Dolley began, but he gently gripped her arm. I’ll get US out of here. 

“Mrs. Madison doesn’t know where it is,” Frederick corrected. “I’ve known all 
along. The first lady would be far too vulnerable with this type of privileged 
information. I was just waiting for her to leave so I could obtain it for myself — until 
you came in.” 

“And a twelve-year-old boy wouldn’t be too vulnerable with intelligence of this 
kind? How could you possibly know such secrets?” 

Frederick balked. “I have my sources.” Rushing forward, he continued, “I’ve seen 
enough of you to know better than to try and trick you now.” 

Frederick guessed that flattery might work, at least for the moment. “Let us leave 
with the portrait,” Frederick added, “and I will deliver you your map.” 



“Frederick?!” Dolley cried. Frederick knew she must be wondering if he’d been lying 
to her the whole time. Or if he was now saving their lives. Or both. 

“Of course,” the general said, stroking his mustache, “show me the map, and I will, 
with certainty... release you.” 

Frederick didn’t believe him for a minute. General V would probably rather die than 
let two Cahills walk free. But at least if they made it upstairs, they could see. And it 
bought them one step closer to escape. 


General V dragged Dolley and Frederick back up the stairs toward the entrance hall. 
Their wrists ached from the tightly bound ropes, and it was so black they could 
barely see the arms pulling them up the stairs. The steps creaked as they climbed, 
and with each step Frederick was more determined — how to escape? 

At the top of the stairs, General V pushed his captives roughly to the floor. The 
chandeliers shone brightly — someone must have lit the oil — and the glare blinded 
Dolley and Frederick, who shielded their eyes with their elbows. 

“Now, where is the map?” General V roared, yanking Frederick up by the arm and 
swinging him around so that the general’s ugly face was too close to Frederick’s. 

The brave slaves who’d stayed looked on in horror from the edges of the entrance 
hall. The French servant had left, and the gardener stood guard outdoors, ready to 
bolt at the last second. The slaves were the only ones left. 

“Well,” Frederick stammered, “you see, I have to show it to you. I can’t tell you here, 
with so many people around.” 

How to buy more time? 

“And, I, uh, need to see the painting, as proof that you’re as good as your word.” 

General V flashed the knife from his belt and thrust it against Frederick’s back. It 
did not break his skin, but the blade pierced through Frederick’s shirt, so the metal 
pointed sharply against his skin. “Don’t move, do you understand?” 

Frederick nodded. 

General V called for his assistants, but evidently they were already scouring the 
house for the map. 

“Wait here,” General V said, stewing with impatience. 

When he left the entrance hall, Frederick turned to Dolley. “We have to run, now, 
let’s go!” 



“What about the map?” Dolley asked. They’d already started running. Their wrists 
and fingers were still tied together, and it slowed them. 

“He doesn’t know where it is — and neither do we. It will burn with the rest of the 
house as soon as the British arrive, and that way nobody gets it,” Frederick whispered. 

“We can’t go out the door, there are Vespers here guarding the door.” 

“Maybe a back window!” Frederick cried as they raced to the side of the room 
where Frederick let himself in. 

Frederick had locked the window after he’d landed, and there was nothing close by 
to break the glass. He couldn’t lift much with his fingers and wrists bound. 

“Quick,” Dolley cried, “before General V gets back!” 

Frederick raised his elbow and squeezed shut his eyes. One, two, on three! 

SMASH. 

Frederick struck the window as hard as he could. The sound of the glass shattering 
was the best thing he’d heard all day, and he could see the hole where his elbow had 
punched through. He didn’t even mind the blood. His elbow hurt, but that was 
nothing compared to what General V would do. He hoped General V hadn’t heard the 
crash. 

“Dolley, you first,” Frederick said, helping her out the window as best he could. 

Dolley stuck one leg through and then the other, careful not to let the glass cut her 
on her way out. Slowly, she lowered herself out of the window and onto the grass 
outside. 

Frederick got an idea. With the ragged edges still attached to the sill, Frederick 
rubbed the rope that bound his wrists against the sharp glass still left in the window. 
The first pass did nothing to the rope, and on the second pass, it barely frayed. 

“Frederick!” Dolley cried from outside, “Hurry! We have to get out of here!” 

Frederick could feel the rope beginning to give and the individual strands starting 
to unravel. He was almost there, he just had to make sure he didn’t nick himself. 

“There!” Frederick announced, wiggling his fingers, “I got it!” 

“Bravo,” came the general’s voice, breathing in his ear. Two false claps followed. 

Frederick dove for the window, but it was too late. 

General V dropped the painting and caught Frederick around the waist, squeezing 
Frederick’s arms behind his back. 

“Run, Dolley!” Frederick yelled, and for a split second, General V released hold of 
Frederick’s arms to catch a glimpse of Dolley on the lawn outside. 



“Frederick!” Dolley cried. 

In that second Frederick managed to grab the historic painting from where General 
V had dropped it on the floor and throw it out the window. 

“The painting, Dolley!” Frederick cried. “Run for your life!” 

“Frederick!” she cried. “I’ll go find help!” 

“Detain that woman!” General V shouted through the window. “And grab that 
painting!” 

Frederick could hear a mad rush of footsteps chasing after Dolley. 

“Take me to the map! I’ve had enough of you!” General V shouted into Frederick’s 
ear, shaking him. 

Frederick wracked his mind for anything that could save him. He held on to the 
hope that he could still solve the riddle of the map before the British set fire to the 
house. He just had to think of something to throw the general off the scent. 

“Well, boy?” General V yelled over the chaos outside, the veins in his neck pulsing 
as he pressed the dagger against Frederick’s jugular, just shy of breaking the skin. 

“You decide — the map or your life.” 

“It’s — it’s in the dining room, where you found us!” Frederick stammered. “I have 
to show you where.” 

“Well, go then, before it’s destroyed!” General V shouted, his voice only barely 
audible over the wreckage surging in from outside. 

With the knife to his neck, Frederick led General V back to the gallery, the last place 
he’d seen before being thrown in the basement. Maybe the last place he would see 
alive. Was this his death march? He took slow steps, letting his mind work itself into 
a frenzy, the general pushing him forward to try and rush him. But Frederick needed 
every second of time left. 

At that moment, a sound flooded the entrance hall, echoing off the high ceiling 
and through the great halls. In marched the British army, in lines of two and three, 
bearing torches and rifles and bags for looting. 

They were there to retaliate for America burning the Canadian capital, earlier in the 
war, and Frederick heard the glee in the voices of the enemy soldiers ready to deliver a 
fatal blow to the President’s House. They were there to wreak real and symbolic 
destruction to what they still thought of as their American colony. 

“God save the king! England forever!” they shouted. 



In their bloodred uniforms they flooded through the pristine rooms of the 
President’s House like fire ants, kicking over furniture, smashing crystal, shattering 
windows with the butts of their rifles. In short order, they tore down the red silk and 
velvet drapes and swept clean the carefully arranged objects from on the shelves. 
From the rooms above, Frederick could hear chests being broken open, mattresses 
sliced through. He could imagine the feathers mushrooming up into clouds. The 
redcoats slashed the faces of portraits on the walls — the rips slicing like scalpels 
through flesh. 

Troops rushed past into the kitchen and dining room, raiding the cupboards. They 
gorged themselves on what would have been the first lady’s dinner, laughing the 
whole time. Then they smashed the plateware and kicked over the table. 

Clearly delighted by the chaos, General V pushed Frederick forward with the blade 
of his knife. 

They were back in the dining room, and Frederick’s moment was up. 

“Now!” General V shouted. 

Frederick frantically scanned the gallery. The other paintings had all been lifted off 
the sandstone walls, their shapes still outlined like ghostly shadows of what had 
hung before. Shredded canvas lay in piles on the floor. The dining table had been 
chopped into what may as well have been a pile of firewood, with the gardener’s ax 
resting on top. 

“There!” Frederick pointed, his body rushing toward the ax. This last gasp of an 
idea wasn’t even fully formed, but Frederick had to go with it. He bent down to lift the 
ax by the handle. The crosshatched lines of the metal axhead, by some stroke of luck, 
looked almost organized, like they’d been inscribed there on purpose. 

“This axhead. Here is the map,” Frederick sputtered, handing it over to the general’s 
spindly fingers. “Do you see how the lines are intersecting, that one dent in the corner 
— there you will find Gideon’s ring.” 

Frederick squeezed shut his eyes as the madness escalated around them. The 
troops were at fever pitch now, ready to torch the place down. He awaited the final 
blow by General V, the certain and swift hit when his lie was discovered. Why exactly 
had Frederick just offered up a weapon to this maniacal killer? 

Surrounded by the entire British army, the world stopped, and everything went 
silent. It was as if he and General V were in the room alone. Finally, Frederick opened 
one eye. 



“Color of old age ..General V repeated to himself, turning the silver ax over and 
over in his arms, “roots of our father — the cherry trees in the garden, of course, you 
stupid Americans with your heritage ridiculousness.” 

Please, please, Frederick prayed, let him believe this is the map. Then at 
least if we can’t find it, the Vespers won’t, either, and it will burn tonight 
along with the rest of the house. 

“It’s a map of a cemetery in Baltimore,” Frederick lied. “There’s soon to be a battle 
there. Perhaps if you arrive before them, the ring will be yours.” 

Frederick hoped he sounded believable. He tried to make his voice sound as 
defeated as possible. “The soldier was on his way to Baltimore next, before you shot 
him in battle this morning.” 

“Your sources, of course,” General v concluded. He kept the ax close, a grin 
creeping onto his face. “Well, good work, my boy. I must take leave of you now. 
Unfortunately, you’ll have to burn with the house. It would be no good to have you 
out in the world — you’ve seen too much of me already.” 

Frederick ran for the door, but General V threw him against the broken bookshelf. 
“Pity you didn’t join Mrs. Madison.” 

With a flourish of red and gold and black, General V was out the door, an ominous 
click behind him. 

Frederick tried the knob and rattled the door, but it was locked tight. He ran to the 
window, but he was on the second floor now, and the British were guarding the 
property. He screamed uselessly. The noise from the British drowned out everything, 
and there was no one left to help him anyway. 

Frederick found a nail still tacked in the wall where the painting had been. Maybe 
he could pick the lock! 

He slid the nail through the keyhole and tried to turn it, but it was useless. 

Then he ran back for a chunk of wood, and tapped the nail with it, to try and bump 
the lock out of its socket. The bump loosened something. Frederick jiggled the nail a 
few more times where the key should have gone. 

Miraculously, the nail turned, and the lock tumbled back. Frederick took off down 
the hall as fast as he could toward the stairwell. 

Frederick barely had time to process that he was still alive before he saw the kiss 
of flame on the walls below. In every room, the soldiers had set torches to anything 
they could find, and the heat that rose up was already scorching. Smoke filled the air 



in gray clouds; the smell of singed wood was everywhere. Frederick could hear the 
last of the slaves screaming outside. 

Frederick made a break for the main door — maybe he could slip out without 
calling attention to himself. But as he was heading for the door, Frederick thought of 
something. 

Color of old age, roots of our father. The pieces were coming together. Color of 
old age — “silver is the color of old age,” Dolley had said, silver — he’d found Dolley 
in the silver room — maybe there was still time to find the map! 

Frederick flew up the marble stairs, his mind racing ahead. The floors were hot 
beneath him, but he willed them to hold up for a few moments more, just until he 
found the map. Please let there be time. 

Back in the silver room, Frederick searched furiously. The last console Dolley had 
left unpacked was ravaged, and there was nothing left inside. 

Please, please. The heat was pressing close and the air was like an oven, but 
Frederick knew he was onto something. Sweat flowed off his body. Smoke swam 
through the room and burned his eyes. 

Just one last silver piece. 

Frederick ran along the edges of the room, lifting up shreds of rugs, kicking 
through rubble and upturning chairs. Finally, he was back at the console, where he’d 
first found Dolley nervously packing. 

He lifted up its legs — there was a secret trapdoor in the floor! Was Frederick 
imagining this? Had he lost his mind? He lifted the door and found a wooden 
compartment. And there, in a small hatbox, was a gleaming silver urn wrapped in 
paper. Frederick dropped to his knees to examine it. 

Engraved across its base were the words Roots of our father. 

Inside its polished silver bowl was one letter: M. 

On its base, Frederick found, at last, the real map to Gideon’s ring. 



Clutching the urn to his chest, Frederick raced toward the doorway. He had to fight 


back the smoke. The doorway was framed in fire where the wooden beams had once 


stood. The smoke was blinding, and tears streamed down his face, but he pushed 
through the black fumes that burned his eyes and nose. His whole face felt like it was 



melting. With his eyes closed, he grasped about for the railing of the marble stairs, 
taking each step as fast as he could, stumbling down with the rail as his only guide. 

When he heard a crash behind him, Frederick whipped around and saw that the 
ceiling above him had crumbled to the ground, sending down sparks and beams 
flying from the flaming rafters. Frederick felt the shock of his realization: If I'd 
waited a second longer upstairs, I’d be dead now. 

A flaming ceiling beam sliced down through the air, dangerously close to 
Frederick’s face. It landed in front of him — the fire licking around the floors, up the 
walls. How could he get to the next room with a flaming beam blocking his path? 

Frederick tried ducking beneath the beam, but the flames were too hot. The 
windows were burning, too, no hope of jumping out now. He was the last one left in 
the President’s House. But would he also be the last one out? 

Knowing this was his last chance, Frederick ran straight toward the beam. He 
kicked as hard as he could, watching the sole of his shoe catch flame as it slammed 
into the wood in front of him. 

The beam fell to the floor, spreading fire to the rugs, and Frederick leapt over them 
as he would a puddle. His boot was on fire now, his foot burning. Still clutching the 
urn with one hand, Frederick bent down and unlaced the fiery shoe, throwing it as far 
as possible. He raced for the exit. 

The door to the outside was too hot to touch. Frederick looked around for 
something to use to knock it open, but the whole house was lit up in flame. Around 
him, wood sputtered and ceilings split and beams cracked with a sound like bones 
breaking. One lone tapestry still clung to the walls. Frederick pulled it from the wall 
before it caught flame, and batted away the fire on the floor next to the door. Using 
the tapestry to shield his hand, the urn under his shirt, Frederick placed the tapestry 
over the doorknob and turned. The door opened — he was out. Frederick dove out the 
door and onto the portico, rolling the small sparks of flame off his body in the grass. 
He leapt to his feet — running and coughing and sweating. His lungs and nose 
burned, still filled with the poisonous, scorching smoke. His one shoe was gone and 
the other had burned through in spots. It smelled awful, like charred hair. But 
Frederick didn’t care. He ran through the glorious cool air of the night garden, not 
stopping for breath until he’d reached the fruit trees, where he knew that he was 
safe. 



Doubled over from the run, Frederick stopped and reclaimed his breath. He was 
shivering now, and his teeth chattered loudly in his mouth. His bones felt hollow in 
his body, like twigs for the cinders. Blood coursed through him like a river of fire. His 
feet were torn up, and his skin was burnt, in some places too tender to touch. 

But he’d made it out, and he had the map! The urn was still wrapped under his 
shirt. 

Frederick collapsed to the ground, letting the cool blades brush against his face, 
coughing and coughing. The scent of anything other than smoke was a relief. 
Frederick inhaled the moist, grassy ground. 

When he sat up, Frederick watched through the trees with horror as what was left 
of the President’s House burned and burned. It went from a giant cloud of orange, 
tinged blue at the bottom, to a smoky gray that blew all around, some of the smoke 
reaching Frederick. He stayed where he was, hypnotized by the sight. He knew he 
wasn’t yet safe, but he was too exhausted to move. It was all he could do to crawl 
into the bushes, where sleep claimed him. 



Frederick awoke before dawn to the sound of the bushes rustling. He jumped to his 


charred feet. Thunder crashed above, and the air was thick and musty. Wind rattled 
the branches in the orchard, whistling through the leaves. Was there someone else in 
the garden? 

Frederick hid behind a tree while his thoughts rushed forward. He was now in 
occupied Washington. The British had seized the city, and Frederick would have to 
get out without being seen. He picked up the urn with the map on it, safe beneath 
some leaves. The general would be in Baltimore by now, Frederick hoped, wishing he’d 
told him that the ring was in Canada. It would have put more space between them. 

Frederick peeked around. Gardens, trees, bushes, statues. 

And then — a flash of red. The V-shaped scar. 

The gunshot rattled the bush just next to him but Frederick was already on the 
move. 

He took off with the map through the orchards as fast as he could, his shoeless 
feet taking a beating with each step. 

“You!” General V cried, gaining on Frederick as they ran through the grounds. “The 
map was a fake!” 


Oh, no! Frederick didn’t know how he would outrun the general. His lungs were 
still weak from the day before. 

Thunder clapped, sending a rumble through the grounds. Lightning flashed 
through the sky in white-hot forks. Rain pattered down, and the splattering of trees 
and dirt made it hard to hear how close General V was behind him. 

Frederick ran as fast as he could back through the orchards, rain soaking his 
clothes. He dashed out the gate and down the deserted Washington streets, the city a 
rubble of ashes, his feet slapping hard against the wet ground, the urn pressed in 
close to his belly. He turned back to see General V slip on a pile of slick leaves. Lose 
him! Now! 

Tearing past the farms and acres from yesterday, Frederick fought his way back 
toward the Potomac. He spotted British troops out of the corner of his eye, and veered 
diagonally, still running toward the Mall. 

The green was wide open, a straight shot, but there were more British troops lined 
all along the edges. Frederick didn’t have a weapon; he had nothing except the urn. 

He broke into the fastest sprint he’d ever run. 

“Hey! Stop! You! You’re not allowed here!” an officer called from horseback, chasing 
after him. Three more horses followed. 

The soldier whistled, and more soldiers on horseback gathered to chase Frederick. 
The redcoats flooded onto the Mall — he was surrounded! 

Frederick turned around. Was it too late to cross back? He threw a frantic look over 
his shoulder and saw, to his horror, the general only twenty paces away. There was 
no choice. Frederick plunged into the maze of soldiers and horses. A red-sleeved arm 
snaked out to catch him, but he ducked and spun, colliding with the flank of a rust- 
colored Arabian. It reared, throwing the officer from its back, and Frederick used the 
distraction to weave through the crush of bodies 

He had one chance to make it off the Mall — one chance that would either succeed 
beautifully or lead to his demise. 

Running full speed, Frederick held the urn with one hand and leapt face-first for 
the wet grass. His arms slid along the green, gliding his body forward fast enough to 
rocket himself beneath the horses’ legs in front of him. Mud spattered his face and 
neck. His chin bumped over the ground, but the grass was slick enough to push 
Frederick underneath the last row of horses and through to the other side. 

I’ve made it! thought Frederick. 



Through the sheets of rain falling, Frederick spotted a bridge and made a dash for 
it. The rain made everything gray, including the bridge and the rapids below. 
Everything blended together. And so Frederick did not realize until he was halfway 
over the water that the other side of the bridge had collapsed. He was at the edge 
before he had to pull back, flailing his arms, to avoid falling into the rushing water 
below. 

Frederick did not want to look down — the bridge was so much higher than he 
remembered. He kicked a stone over the edge and watched as it plummeted for what 
seemed like hours before the water seized it. 

The current was high and fast, hurtling branches and trees in whirlpools of 
rushing water. Clouds gathered and raced across the sky, darkening the day. 

Frederick barely knew how to swim. 

A shot exploded behind him. Frederick whirled around to find the general on 
horseback behind him on the bridge, closing in quickly. Frederick had only one move 
left to him. 

Urn pressed close with both arms, Frederick took a deep breath and jumped. 

The water rushed over his face, hurtling him over rocks, slamming him against 
the riverbed, and then, as soon as Frederick emerged above the river and into the 
downpour, attempting to swim with one hand, he was submerged again under water, 
gasping for air and trying uselessly to fight the current, to break out of the swirling 
eddies that threatened to keep him trapped under. 

Frederick’s arms were leaden, and he could barely lift his legs enough to kick 
himself up. But he was alive. The storm battered the river and everything in it. Every 
bone in Frederick’s body seemed to be telling him to give up, that he wouldn’t make 
it. He was so tired he could hardly breathe in coughing gasps of rain as he thrashed 
against the river. Water pinched his lungs, but his hand still clutched the urn. Must 
get the map to Cahills , map to Cahills, he repeated to himself between breaths. 

Frederick swung his head up, his arms flailing in the water, and caught a glimpse 
of General V still up on the bridge. Then lightning struck again, startling the general’s 
horse. She whinnied and reared back, thrashing her head, and when the thunder 
crashed, the general was tossed out of his saddle. He flew through the air, a wide red 
arc against the dark sky. 

“Nooooooooo,” the general cried, his voice howling above the wind as he hurtled 
toward the river. 



His head cracked against a boulder that jutted up from the river and his body went 
limp, crashing like a cannonball into the water. The splash it sent up nearly reached 
the bridge. 

He was dead. 

But Frederick himself could barely stay afloat. He took one last big breath and 
kicked against the river, propelling himself roughly toward the bank. Frederick swam 
until the river grew more shallow, more tame. He reached a sloping bank and beached 
himself against a sapling, his heart beating rapidly and his clothes heavy on his 
soaking body. 

Frederick stayed there, sheltered under the small tree, while the storm raged 
around him. Lightning and thunder boomed and boomed, until at last the claps grew 
less frequent and the storm quieted. The rain was still falling, but the sky was lighter 
now, the clouds blowing over. 

Now there’s only the entire British army to avoid. 

Frederick pulled himself out of the water and trudged toward safety. Dolley had 
told him about a camp where her husband would join her when it was safe. 

It was a long way off. 

His clothes were cold, and the skin on his feet felt tender without his shoes. His 
elbow still ached from smashing the window, and even on solid ground, Frederick 
still felt as if the river were rushing beneath him. 

Whenever he heard voices, Frederick jumped behind a tree. He did not want to risk 
crossing a British officer again. And he was certain he would scare regular citizens 
with the way he looked — he rivaled the soldiers coming home from war in his 
current condition. 

He missed his parents. 

He would have given anything to tell them what had happened in the last twenty- 
four hours. 

It was as if he was pressing on through in a cold and rainy dream. 



Frederick trundled past village after village on his way to the camp. He passed general 
stores and churches, taverns and schoolhouses, before the smell of campfire smoke 
reached out to him. 



Something delicious was roasting over coals — fish, Frederick guessed, with the 
river right here. He followed his nose down the road. 

Could this be it? 

A sea of tents had been erected, and tarp after tarp was strung between trees. 
Frederick picked his way through camp toward the largest campfire, which was 
circled by a group of military men. There, in the middle of the laughter, he spotted 
Dolley. 

Frederick rushed to see her. 

“Oh, Frederick!” Dolley cried, running to greet him. “Gentlemen, this is the young 
man who saved my life!” 

She enveloped him in a bear hug and Frederick couldn’t remember the last time he 
had been so happy to see someone. She somehow managed to still look fresh and 
clean, even after a night spent at this muddied campsite. 

As Frederick lowered his arms, Dolley bumped her hand against the urn. Frederick 
hadn’t realized it was still gripped tightly in his hands. 

She searched his face quizzically, but before he could answer, she put her finger to 
her lips. Shhh. Her face broke out into a grin as they moved out of earshot. 

The men can’t know, he thought. 

“Mrs. Madison,” he said, “I managed to pull a gift out of the President’s House for 
you, just before I escaped.” 

“Why thank you, Frederick Warren,” Dolley said, playing along. “Wherever did you 
find it?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” he said lightly. “Flip it over.” 

Frederick watched as Dolley’s eyes widened as large as saucers when she saw the 
map. She looked up at him, amazed. “But you — how did you — and the general?!” 

“He won’t be bothering us now.” 

Dolley shook her head and took his arm. “Come with me, Frederick. There are some 
people I want you to see.” 

She led him deeper into the encampment to a simple shelter in the woods, and 
nodded at an American soldier positioned under a tree. Inside the tent there were 
benches set up inside, and crates flipped over to sit on, as well as a few soft-looking 
cots that were calling out to Frederick. 

Am I going to meet the president? 



But it was Frederick’s parents waiting for him instead, huddled close around a 
carved wooden table, their faces streaked with grief. 

When they lifted their eyes to see him standing in the tent, their expressions gave 
way to a miraculous relief, and they scrambled to embrace him, squeezing him tight. 
His burns smarted at the contact, but then he leaned in to hug them harder. 

“Oh, Frederick, we were so worried!” his mother exclaimed, clutching him close. 

“Are you all right?” 

His father clapped his back, another sore spot, and embraced him strongly, crying, 
“Son, son, Mrs. Madison wasn’t sure you had escaped! We were afraid —” 

He didn’t let himself finish the sentence. “What happened to you?” 

“Frederick, your shoes! Your face, what happened to this elbow? You’ll need 
stitches....” Wilhelmina Warren cupped his muddy chin in her hand and met his 
eyes. 

Slowly, Frederick eased into a rickety chair, one parent on each side. “I was afraid 
I’d never see you both again.” 

Frederick was shivering, so Dolley brought him some tea while Frederick described 
Ramsay’s arrival. The liquid coated his throat in honeyed sweetness. 

“Oh, Frederick, how awful,” his mother murmured, rubbing a tear at his shoulder. 
“You must have been so frightened.” 

“I was terrified,” Frederick said. “When I got to the President’s House, the president 
was gone, but the first lady and I searched and searched, and she was able to get out 
before the fire.” 

“You were very brave,” his father said. Frederick hadn’t felt courageous when he’d 
been in the basement, or during the fire, or swimming through the river, but all of it 
rushed through him now. Frederick lifted his chest with pride. 

Yes. Frederick nodded. I was serious for once. 

“No one could expect you to swipe the map from under the Vespers’ noses while 
the British were attacking,” his father continued. “Not even the most experienced 
agents would be expected to pull off a feat like that. I can’t tell you how proud your 
mother and I are.” 

Frederick’s parents looked at him in awe and then at the urn Dolley brought out to 
show them. Dolley placed food in front of Frederick while his parents ran their fingers 
reverently over the Madrigal map. 

Dolley smiled at Frederick and said, “When’s our next mission, partner?” 



Frederick grinned back at her. He knew his family would never be the same. 
Instead of two secret agents running the inn, now there were three. 

Weeks later, when they set out to retrieve Gideon’s ring, it was Frederick who led 
the way. 
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